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Plan-iterial . . . 





Apartments in the Suburbs 


In his article Dr. Hoyt observes that most new residential construction in 
foreign cities is taking the apartment house form—even in the suburbs. In 
this country we are now beginning to hear rumblings about an upsurge in 
construction of apartment rental units. A current series of housing surveys 
shows this trend. In its articles about “The Markets of the Sixties,” the August 
issue of Fortune forecasts that the apartment builder will have an increasingly 
large share of the American housing market. This prediction is also confirmed 
by the recent study, “Rental Housing: Opportunities for Private Investment,” 
by Louis Winnick, as one of ACTION’s Series in Housing and Community 
Development (see In Print, Urban Land, May 1959). Already a wave of apart- 
ment construction is taking place in California’s Los Angeles County, New York’s 
Nassau County, and Maryland’s Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties in the 
Washington, D. C. metropolitan area. 

Customarily, apartments have been built in cities. With current construc- 
tion, the trend shows apartment rental units are moving to the suburbs. 


The Apartment Market 


Demographic projections for the Sixties show there will be strong factors 
at work favoring rental housing units. There will be more young married 
couples in their early twenties, not yet ready to buy houses. There will be 
many more older couples whose children have left home and who are ready to 
give up big houses they no longer need. There will be fewer families with 
young growing children and teen-agers. With longer life expectancy, growth in 
social security, pension fund and other retirement benefits, more older people 
will be able to live alone instead of doubling up with married children or other 
relatives. Single-person households will increase. For all these groups, rental 
units have strong appeal. 


The New Apartments 


To date, the popularity of apartment housing has suffered because we are 
accustomed to seeing existing projects which crowd the land and which have an 
unimaginative, institutional look. But good design is becoming increasingly 
common. Already air-conditioned units with larger rooms, gadget-filled kitchens, 
ample storage space, outdoor terraces and other appurtenances of a single-family, 
suburban house are appearing. Frequently these new apartments have a swim- 
ming pool and other club-like features for the exclusive use of the tenants. 
With these improvements, plus low land coverage and attractive landscaping, 
the architectural appearance of these new garden apartments holds lures for the 
suburban-oriented tenant. 

Where land is too expensive for single-family houses, new construction in 
garden apartment forms, or row houses offers development possibilities for a 
growing market. 


New Controversies 


Apartments in the suburbs can kindle a fresh series of controversies over 
planning and zoning issues. On one side will be the single-family home 
owners who will fear a “downgrading” of their neighborhoods. On the other 
side will be a heavy economic pressure for rental units and apartments. Caught 
between the brickbats will be planning and zoning commissions with outdated 
regulations. The answer for the suburbs may be in refined regulations adapted 
to large-scale community development which require the ample open space, 
parking and density provisions to assure the “new look” and architectural 
appearance in apartments which are becoming increasingly common. 


J.R.McK. 
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RESEARCH MONOGRAPH NO. 2 


The second monograph in ULI’s new 
series of research papers will be avail- 
able for distribution about September 
30, 1959. ‘Metropolitanization of the 
uUaited States” is the work of Dr. 
Jerome P. Pickard, Director of Re- 
search, Hammer and Company Asso- 
ciates, of Atlanta and Washington, 
DOC. 


Dr. Pickard’s study develops projec- 
tions of population growth based upon 
the regional trends of our economy. 
We believe that this study is a practical 
tool for estimating the possible future 
magnitude and direction of the urban 
growth phenomenon. The monograph 
is $4.00 per copy with a special price of 
$2.00 to ULI members and libraries. 
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THE STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 


CONTRASTED WITH 


THE STRUCTURE OF EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC CITIES 














their own home towns. 


European and Asiatic cities. 


Social science seeks to attain the 
goals of the physical sciences in dis- 
covering and formulating laws of uni- 


versal validity. In the analysis of city 
growth and structure we seek for prin- 
ciples that can be applied to every 
urban community on the globe. There 
are indeed some rules that govern 
cities everywhere. Every urban com- 
munity must have an economic base; 
it must produce something for export 
outside its boundaries, or perform 
services for the outside world to pay 
for the food, raw materials and manu- 
factured products which it does not 
produce itself. In most urban settle- 
ments, the middle or higher income 
classes usually live in one or more 
sectors of the metropolitan area. Cities 
in all countries expand either by cen- 
tral or axial growth. 


Six Forces Affecting American Cities 


While these general rules may be 
observed in all cities, there are factors 
in city growth and structure which are 
the result of our own historical evolu- 
tion and do not operate with the same 
force anywhere else. To understand 
the nature of these forces we must 
consider the unique elements at work 
during the past century and a half in 
the United States. These forces are six 
in number: 

1. Transportation. Our cities took 
their present form and shape during a 


Urban Land 


This year more than ever before Americans are 
traveling abroad. Each returns with his own impres- 
sions gathered from the cities he has visited. Yet not 
all American travelers relate their observations to 
what they experience in the form and structure of 


In this article, Dr. Homer Hoyt, land economist 
and market analyst of Washington, D. C., draws upon 
his intimate knowledge of the structure of American 
cities to contrast the physical pattern he observes in 
His remarks help us 
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cities. 


we make our 






succession of dynamic advances in both 
interstate and local _ transportation, 
which caused shifts in the location of 
the commercial, manufacturing and 
residential land uses. 

The early Colonial cities were built 
on ocean harbors and their buildings 
were concentrated along the port. The 
river steamboat and the canal caused 
the interior cities to grow up along 
the river, lake or canal front in the 
period 1810 to 1850. The rapid growth 
of steam railroads after 1850 caused 
commercial establishments, factories 
and dwelling units to be built near 
railroad stations. 

Internal transportation in some of 
the largest cities was improved by re- 
placement of the horse drawn streetcar 
and omnibus by cable cars, surface 
electric streetcars, elevated lines and 
subways. Meanwhile, after 1856, sub- 
urban train service was inaugurated in 
the largest cities—New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia. Finally in 
the twentieth century, the ownership 
of automobiles in the United States 
became universal and after 1933 mil- 
lions of homes were built in areas 
beyond the limits of mass transporta- 
tion. Rapid expansion of air transport 
and new air terminals is the most 
recent factor in shifting urban land 
uses, 

The effect of these dynamic changes 
in transportation during the period in 


appreciate forces which have produced our American 
He finds that a pattern of concentration is 
universal abroad, that central areas are exciting and 
glamorous, that suburbs have striking differences. 
These things open areas to think about in the city 
growth patterns of this country: 
far with the single-family house in Suburbia? 
we making the most of our central areas? 
Downtowns the 
deserve to be—with all the drawing power that 
amenity and civic buildings can give them? 


Have we gone too 
Are 
Shouldn’t 


focal points they 


which most of our older cities were 
growing rapidly, was to create zones of 
transition, in which areas originally 
devoted to one land use were changed 
or converted to other uses. In the 
earlier period of our city growth, when 
the only method of internal movement 
was by horse drawn vehicles, our cities 
were very compact, with a high density 
of population near the center. Each 
successive improvement in transporta- 
tion enabled the city to spread farther 
out in axial or starfish-like form along 
the routes of cable cars, electric street- 
cars or suburban railroads. As popu- 
lation and industry moved to new loca- 
tions, the first residences, factories or 
stores were left behind. The main 
business center shifted in the direction 
of the new growth. In between the 
main downtown area and the new resi- 
dential sections, a blighted area devel- 


oped for which there was no use 
profitable enough to pay for the 
wrecking of old buildings. Our down- 


town areas thus became surrounded in 
most cities by a ring of obsolete and 
decaying structures. 

2. Immigration and Internal Migra- 
tion. This process of shifting land 
uses was accelerated in northeastern 
cities by a series of waves of immigra- 
tion from Europe and by internal 
migration of different races and 
nationalities. After the early English 
settlement, there was a heavy immi- 
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gration from Ireland after 1847 and 
from Germany beginning in 1852. 
These immigrants, who came chiefly 
from rural areas, settled mainly in the 
cities of the Northeast—New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. As 
they were usually poor people, they 
occupied the oldest tenements and 
houses near central factories, offices 
and stores. 

In the early 1880's this older immi- 
gration wave was succeeded by a tide 
of people from Southern Italy, Russia 
and Poland, which reached a high 
volume in the years before World 
War I. These immigrants replaced the 
Irish and Germans in the oldest sec- 
tions of the northeastern cities, as the 
Irish and Germans, prospering and 
becoming assimilated, moved farther 
out to newer homes. Finally, after 
World War I and the restrictions im- 
posed on immigration in 1924, a heavy 
migration of Negroes from southern 
rural areas to northern cities started, 
and has continued to the present. 

Each of these nationalities and races 
was regarded as socially inferior by 
the older residents of the cities, who 
moved farther out from the center as 
transportation facilities improved. 
This succession of races produced shifts 
not only in location of living quarters, 
but of shops, schools and churches. 
This factor of national or racial migra- 
tion was an important element only in 
the northeastern cities, and did not 
affect the southern or far western cities 
until recently. 

3. Steel Frame Skyscrapers and Ele- 
vators. The buildings of early Ameri- 
can cities rarely rose above the five 
or six story level, with the spires of 
churches being the dominant feature 
of the skyline. It was uneconomic to 
build solid masonry buildings to a 
much greater height because the sup- 
porting walls at the base would have 
to be so thick that little space would be 
left on the ground floor. Beginning in 
1884 the first steel skyscraper, the 
Home Insurance Building, was con- 
structed in Chicago. The steel frame- 
work was like a basket and masonry in 
upper floors was merely a curtain, not 
supported by the ground floor stone 
foundation. 

About the same time, improved 
elevators were developed. These en- 
abled tenants to reach upper floors 
quickly and safely. Beginning in the 
1890’s tall buildings 16 to 22 stories 
high were built in the downtown areas 
of New York, Chicago and other large 
American cities. This height limit was 
raised in Chicago in the 1920's to 44 
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stories. In New York after the Wool- 
worth Building, 750 feet high was 
built, numerous tall buildings were 


erected—the Empire State Building, 
1,250 feet high with 100 stories, being 
the highest. Thus the modern Ameri- 
can office building developed. 

Groups of high buildings were con- 
structed within walking distance of 
each other, vertical transport by eleva- 
tors permitted businessmen in certain 
specialized lines to have face-to-face 
contacts in a few minutes time. The 
modern office building created a new 
skyline in nearly every American city. 
Even in cities of medium size such as 
Tulsa, Oklahoma City, or of small size 
like Midland, Texas, one or more tow- 
ering office buildings 20 to 40 stories 
high are landmarks which can be 
seen for miles around. These office 
buildings created an irregular Ameri- 
can city skyline, with low buildings 
often adjoining the skyscraper, since 
every lot even in the downtown areas 
could not be developed with a 40 story 
building. 

4. Desire for Single-Family Detached 
Homes. In the United States there is 
a passionate desire on the part of most 
American families to own and occupy 
a detached, single-family home as well 
as a new automobile. This deep seated 
urge probably arose as a result of the 
first migration from England, where 
families have their own house and 
garden even if it is a row house; from 
immigrants of countries in Europe who 
were denied or were unable to own a 
homesite and sought in the new coun- 
try the right to own their own plot of 
land, and from our pioneer settlers 
who lived in log cabins in the woods 
and who moved on to new locations 
when another family settled close to 
them. 

In some large cities like New York 
and Chicago it is impossible to accom- 
modate the entire population in single- 
family detached houses without forc- 
ing development of areas more than an 
hour’s travel time to place of employ- 
ment. In Philadelphia and Baltimore 
the majority of families live in row 
houses, which enables ownership of 
the homesite. In Detroit and Los 
Angeles, cities which grew up mainly 
in the automobile age, most of the 
families live in single-family detached 
houses. In every city, including New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia, the 
desire of most families is to own a 
detached single-family home in the 
suburbs. With rising wages, universal 
ownership of automobiles, new high- 
ways and with easy terms and financ- 


ing by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, building and loan associations, 
insurance companies and banks millions 
of families have been enabled to realize 
their ambition. Over 10,000,000 single- 
family houses, mostly in the suburbs, 
have been built in the United States 
since the end of World War II. 

5. Widespread Distribution of Wealth. 
Since 1933 there has been a great in- 
crease in the number of families in the 
income brackets from $5,000 to $10,000 
a year, who can afford to buy new 
houses costing from $10,000 to $30,000 
or more. The top incomes have been 
levelled by high federal income taxes 
and the lower incomes have been raised 


by continual rises in wages, social 
security payments and other social 
benefits. 


6. Universal Ownership of Automo- 
biles. The automobile is so important 
a factor in the growth of American 
cities, that it deserves special mention. 
The widespread distribution of wealth 
and the mass production of automobiles 
has enabled nearly every family in the 
United States to own at least one new 
or second-hand automobile. This has 
far-reaching consequences, as it makes 
families living in isolated suburbs in- 
dependent of mass transit facilities. It 
also enables industries to be established 
in suburban areas away from fixed 
transit routes because all of the work- 
ers have cars and industries can be 
serviced by trucks. Shopping facili- 
ties, once located only at streetcar 
intersections, subway or suburban rail- 
way stations, are now constructed 
wherever there is sufficient land area 
and population to support them. 

As a result of the foregoing six main 
forces, American cities have expanded 
on their periphery by the construction 
of thousands of single-family subdivi- 
sions, each planned individually, often 
with winding streets and culs-de-sac, 
but not as complete towns. These new 
developments usually adjoin the old 
city because they are made possible by 
extension of trunk sewer and water 
lines from the central city. There is 
usually no provision made for large 
parks or playgrounds in these develop- 
ments because after sewer and water 
mains are extended the land becomes 
too valuable in the eyes of the builder 
to devote any large area to these pur- 
poses. 

This diffuse development in the 
American suburbs has forced a very 
heavy reliance upon the private auto- 
mobile because the concentration of 
population is not sufficient to enable 
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bus lines to operate profitably to thinly 
populated areas. It also was the chief 
factor in the rise of the outlying shop- 


ping center with free automobile park- 


ing in the United States in the past 
twelve years. There are not sufficient 
numbers of people in these suburbs 
within walking distance of a store to 
support the large supermarket or other 
types of stores, and so families must 
use their car to shop and there must be 
provision for automobile parking. In- 
dustries also have moved to the sub- 
urbs, because most manufacturing 
operators now prefer one-story build- 
ings with ample land area for parking, 
storage and expansion, and since all 
their workers have automobiles they 
can easily go back and forth from home 
to work. 

Thus a new pattern has arisen since 
World War II in American cities, based 
on far-flung residential suburbs, sub- 
urban shopping centers and suburban 
factories, all made possible by the 
universal ownership of the automobile. 

In the cities of the United States 
there is a sharp cleavage between the 
major land uses—residential, retail, 
business offices and factories. These 
uses are usually not intermingled and 
it is the policy of zoning laws that 
have become widespread in the United 
States in the past thirty years to keep 
them separate. American families 
typically live in a residential com- 
munity consisting almost exclusively of 
single-family detached houses; they 
shop in a district given over entirely 
to stores, and they work in specialized 
office or factory districts. To be sure, 
there are non-conforming uses—little 
stores in some old residential areas, 
factories in some old tenement areas, 
and some Offices in old apartment build- 
ings, but this intermingling is frowned 
upon by zoning officials, who seek to 
remove gradually a use not in harmony 
with the neighborhood. There are of 
course borderline areas between com- 
mercial, industrial and residential areas, 
but there is usually the attempt to 
provide buffer strips between these 
different uses. 


The Pattern of European and Asiatic 
Cities 

Now contrast the structure of Ameri- 
can cities with the great cities of 
Europe and Asia. Many of these cities 
are much older than the 100 to 300 year 
old American cities and their central 
portions were fully developed long 
before the age of steam and the gaso- 
line motor. Athens, Rome, Paris and 
London are over 2,000 years old. 


Urban Land 


Most European and many Asiatic 
cities were originally walled cities, an 
effective defense against attack before 
the air age. Consequently they devel- 
oped in a compact manner, charac- 
terized chiefly by central growth. 
Apartment living became the accepted 
mode. As a result of the dense devel- 
opment, numerous small shops could 
depend upon the trade of families liv- 
ing in flats above them or around them. 
There was an intermingling of uses. 
Shop owners lived in the rear or over 
their stores and small factories were 
everywhere in_ residential districts. 
There was a great gulf between the 
kings and nobles and the majority of 
the residents. However, dwellings 
were usually surrounded by walls with 
life centering around an interior court, 
or the apartment block had an interior 
court, so that a high income family or 
noble family could live in a poor neigh- 
borhood and be independent of its 
surroundings. The foregoing is a very 
brief description of the early predomi- 
nant pattern of most cities outside the 
United States. Now the vital question 
is—to what extent have these cities 
been changed by the impact of the 
automobile and modern inventions? 

In a world tour, which included cities 
in Japan, India, Pakistan, Egypt, 
Lebanon, Jordan and Israel, Greece, 
Italy, France, Germany and England, 
my overall conclusion is that this 
original pattern has not been materially 
changed. 


Apartments 


Everywhere the chief new construc- 
tion is in the form of apartment build- 
ings or “flats” and not single-family 
houses, because living space can be 
provided in an apartment at lower 
cost than in a single-family house. The 
apartment living space, consisting of 
one to three rooms and kitchen depend- 
ing upon the income of the tenants, is 
of course less than that in a single- 
family house. There is also economy 
in apartment construction, as the same 
roof covers a number of flats and there 
is economy in a single stack of sewer 
and water lines. Of course the apart- 
ment building occupies far less ground 
per living unit than the detached 
single-family house, permitting a price 
to be paid for the land that is high 
enough to cover the cost of removal 
of old buildings. However in foreign 
cities, apartment buildings are the pre- 
vailing mode of construction, even in 
small towns and suburbs. There is 
sharp demarcation between city and 
country. In foreign cities apartment 


house clusters are adjacent to open 
country. 

To show the widespread extent of 
apartment construction abroad, I will 
cite examples. There are still rela- 
tively few apartment buildings in 
Japan, but a number have been built 
recently. In Kowloon, Hong Kong, 
many new 18 to 20 story apartment 
buildings have been built or are under 
construction on the principal business 
street. Thousands of new apartment 
units for refugees have been built or 
are under construction in areas di- 
rectly adjoining built-up Kowloon dis- 
tricts. These apartment buildings are 
seven stories high with balconies, and 
usually provide only one room. Stores 
occupy the ground floor and a school 
for the children of that building is on 
the roof. 

Calcutta is predominantly an apart- 
ment city, and new construction is in 
the form of apartments. Old Delhi 
is an apartment city, with intermin- 
gling of shops, factories, and a popu- 
lation density of 100,000 to the square 
mile. New Delhi is sparsely settled, 
with many single-family homes for 
government officials, but the plan is 
to build apartments in the same resi- 
dential areas. 

In Beirut and Tripoli 
new construction is in the form of 
apartments. In Israel practically all 
new construction consists of apartment 
buildings. In Haifa and Tel Aviv 
apartments range from four to six 
stories in height with the ground floor 
not usually used for living purposes. 
In Cairo numerous new apartment 
buildings have been built or are under 
construction, some over 20 stories high. 
In Rome, thousands of new apartment 
units in central and suburban areas 
have been constructed or are now being 
built. These are usually 8 to 9 stories 
high. The same pattern is found in 
Bologna and Ferrara, Italy. In Naples, 
thousands of new higher rent apart- 
ment units have been erected on the 
hills north and east of the central busi- 
ness district, and new low rent apart- 
ments have been built in the central 
areas bombed during the war. 

London, where the predominant 
mode of living is in a double or single- 
family, semi-detached house, each with 
its own garden, much new construc- 
tion is in the form of apartments—9 
story buildings along the Thames in 
central London and in the suburbs. 
Many old row houses, four or five 
stories in height have been converted 
into flats or offices. In Paris and in 
other French cities, practically all new 
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construction is in the form of apart- 


ments, in both the central city and 
the suburbs. Since the removal of 
rent control on new building two years 
ago, thousands of new flats have been 
built in Paris in high and middle in- 
come ranges, some rising to a height 
of ten stories with garden areas in 
central courts. Apartment construc- 
tion is, according to reports, the chief 
type of dwelling unit being provided 
in Moscow, German cities and other 
European countries. 

These apartments in a number of 
countries such as France and _ Italy, 
are sold on a co-operative plan. Fi- 
nanced by the government, apartment 
units of 3 rooms and kitchen are sold 
in Israel for 10,000 Israeli pounds 
($5,000), with a down payment of 
3,500 pounds, or in the case of newly ar- 
rived immigrants, 1,000 Israeli pounds. 

As a result of the concentration of 
population in apartments, it is possible 
to provide in Hong Kong, Haifa, Tel 
Aviv, Rome, Beirut and other cities, 
frequent and cheap bus or streetcar 
service. In large cities like Paris, Lon- 
don, Moscow and Tokyo subways are 
economically feasible as in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. A 
dense population depending chiefly on 
mass transport also causes. central 
business districts to flourish and enables 
thousands of small shops, depending 
upon customers living over or near 
them, to eke out an existence. 


Increase in Population in Foreign Cities 

Urbanization appears to be increasing 
everywhere. The capital cities par- 
ticularly, have shown recent rapid 
population gains. Tokyo is approach- 
ing a population of 9,000,000, about 
the same as London. Paris has a pop- 
ulation of over 5,000,000 in its metro- 
politan area. Calcutta, jammed with 
homeless refugees, has 6,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Athens and Cairo each contain 
over 2,000,000 people. Old and New 
Delhi has gained rapidly in income 
and numbers since becoming the cap- 
ital, with 1,700,000 now in the metro- 
politan area. Manila, Bangkok and 
Karachi have moved into the class of 
1,000,000 and over population. Other 
capitals of smaller population but of 
recent rapid growth are Amman, capi- 
tal of Jordan (220,000), Jerusalem, 
Israel (150,000) and Beirut, Lebanon 
(300,000). Other fast-growing cities 
I visited include Haifa, Israel (250,000), 
Tel Aviv, Israel (500,000) and Naples, 
Italy (1,700,000). Hong Kong, crowded 
with refugees from Red China living 
in caves, shacks on roofs and new 
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apartment blocks, has 3,000,000 resi- 
dents. In nearly all of these cities, 
the new housing is provided in the 
form of apartment units in the central 


city or close-in suburbs. 


Office Buildings 

Cities abroad do not have high office 
buildings to the same extent as in 
the United States. A twenty story 
office building has been built in Naples 
and a fifty story office building, still 
in the planning stage, is projected for 
Paris. These however, are exceptions. 
In London, offices are spreading into 
four and five story buildings formerly 
used for residential purposes, near the 
central area. In other cities, there is 
an intermingling of offices, shops and 
residences near the downtown area. 


Retail Stores 

The predominant form of retail store 
in Europe and Asia is the small shop. 
There are 65,000 shops in Old Delhi and 
New Delhi alone. This pattern of small 
shops has existed from the earliest 
times. In Pompeii the principal shop- 
ping street was a mile long, the shops 
usually 10 to 15 feet wide and 20 feet 
deep. In Jerusalem, within the old 
city walls, are hundreds of shops on 
streets 12 feet wide. In the ruins of 
Roman Jerash in Lebanon, the main 
shopping street was lined with col- 
umns and had temples along its route. 


This main street had an intersection 
with another street, like our major 
retail intersections. These Roman 


streets led into the Forum, which was 
also a central market place. 

While the small shop predominates 
in Europe and Asia, I saw large depart- 
ment stores in Tokyo, Kyoto, Paris, 
Cologne and London. Despite the size 
of the city of Calcutta, with its 6,000,000 
population, there is no large depart- 
ment store. There are thousands of 
tiny shops in Calcutta, some only 3 
feet high and 3 feet wide, forcing the 
operator to squat inside with his stock 
of merchandise. Neither have Hong 
Kong, Athens, Manila, Bangkok, nor 
most other cities of 1,000,000 population 
or over, excepting the ones named 
above, any large department stores. 
No supermarkets were observed any- 
where, except in West Germany and 
one in Tel Aviv. 


Central Shopping Districts 
I found no outlying shopping centers 
with automobile parking facilities in 
any of the cities I visited. Concentra- 
tion of population in apartments and 
mass transport, which created central 


shopping districts in the United States 
in the beginning, still sustains the cen- 
tral business district. There is no 
noticeable decentralization. In Cologne, 
Hohe Street was rebuilt after bombing 
in the War and has been made a 
pedestrian mall closed to automobile 
traffic. Oxford Street in London, 
Boulevard Haussmann in Paris and the 
shops in downtown Cairo remain the 
chief retail centers. 


Central Areas of European and 
Asiatic Cities 

The central, downtown areas of 
European and Asiatic cities are the 
chief attractions for residents and tour- 
ists alike. The United States is a 
young and democratic country, where 
no kingly power could bring art treas- 
ures and relics from all over the world. 
Abroad, the palaces, cathedrals, tem- 
ples and museums are often located 
in the heart of the city. In Tokyo, the 
extensive Imperial Palace grounds are 
adjacent to downtown. In Delhi, the 
old fort and its walls are in the center 
of the city. The Taj Mahal is close 
to Agra. Cairo is built right up to 
the Pyramids, which are but ten miles 


from the center of the city. The 
Acropolis and Parthenon are sur- 
rounded by the modern city of Athens. 
In Rome, the Colosseum, the Forum, 


the Baths of Caracalla, are in the heart 
of downtown; numerous great cathe- 
drals are near the center, and St. 
Peter’s only a short taxi ride away. 
In Paris the Are de Triomphe, Eiffel 
Tower, Place de la Concord, the tomb 
of Napoleon, Church of the Madeleine, 
Tuileries Gardens, the Louvre and the 
Champs Elysees are within walking 
distance of central hotels. In Cologne 
the Cathedral is in the central busi- 
ness district. In London, Buckingham 
Palace, Westminster Abbey, the Houses 
of Parliament, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the British Museum, the National Art 
Gallery, the Tower of London and the 
financial district are within walking 
distance of central hotels or can be 
quickly reached by subway or bus. 


Overall Appearance of European and 
Asiatic Cities 

Despite new construction, most Euro- 
pean and Asiatic cities retain their 
original form created by royal power. 
Their palaces, cathedrals, temples and 
museums still dominate the skyline. 
Much of the charm of Paris is due to 
the even height of its buildings—five 
to six stories—and each block pre- 
senting its best facade to the sur- 
rounding streets. Venice, to external 
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ROME, SHOWING ST. PETER’S FROM THE AIR 


appearances, is the same as it was in 
the 17th century. The Campanile was 
rebuilt in the identical form after the 
original structure collapsed. The Pal- 
ace of the Doges, St. Mark’s Cathedral 
and its magnificent Square, the Grand 
Canal lined with palaces, appear just 
the same as in paintings made before 


1700. The Grande Place of Brussels 
is the same square which was re- 
built from 1697 to 1699. The chief 


monumental buildings of London still 
stand amid the bombed out areas. 


Urban Land 


Where a city has changed somewhat, 
the original monuments remain—the 
Parthenon at Athens, the Pyramids 
near Cairo, the temples and palaces of 
Bangkok. 

There is no zone of transition, no 
large in-migration of foreign races. 
Old, historic buildings have been gradu- 
ally renewed or shored-up on their 
original plan. New apartments are 
built in downtown areas where the 
site is available. Thus European and 
Asiatic cities have a stability of form 


which has endured for centuries that 
is lacking in American cities. The most 
important change in the old pattern was 
made in Paris by Baron Haussmann 
in the period from 1853 to 1869, when 
he carved out boulevards which opened 
up vistas to the existing palaces, tem- 
ples and monuments which made Paris 
the most beautiful city in the world. 

In the United States, we cannot fully 
equal achievements which required 
centuries for their realization. Our 
millionaires have bought art treasures 
for the Metropolitan Museum, for the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington 
and other art collections, but they can- 
not buy paintings and sculpture which 
are not for sale at any price. The 
United States can however, make its 
central areas more attractive by mak- 
ing them places of recreation and cul- 
ture as well as of shopping. The Ginza 
district of Tokyo, combining features 
of Times Square and Fifth Avenue, is 
brilliantly lighted at night, and with 
its theatres, air-conditioned malls, and 
restaurants, attract thousands of eve- 


ning visitors in a holiday mood. We 
could do something to liven up our 


central business areas, which at night 
are often dark and deserted, by adding 


some of the attractive entertainment 
features of Japanese and European 
cities. To carry out a fully unified 


master plan it is necessary to have 
the autocratic power of Baron Hauss- 
mann under Napoleon III, the prestige 
of Daniel Burnham or the speed of 
action of Robert Moses. American city 
planners and officials do not possess 
the power of kings and emperors. It 
would be almost impossible in America 
to float a bond to buy in the 
center of a city, an area equal to the ex- 
tensive grounds of the Imperial Palace 
in Tokyo, the Garden of the Tuileries 
in Paris or Buckingham Palace or St. 
James’s Palace in London. Many fac- 
tions argue and dispute over any plan 
proposed and it is difficult to realize 
a completely ideal plan without dic- 
tatorial powers. 

However, the urban redevelopment 
laws in the United States, with the 
power of condemnation for areas in 
which the majority of the structures 
are obsolete or deteriorated, has paved 
the way for large scale rebuilding of 
central slum areas in American cities. 
A new pattern of office buildings with 
ample space*“between the structures 
has already been created in the Golden 
Triangle of Pittsburgh; in Penn Square 
in Philadelphia, in downtown Detroit, 
and is being planned for the Bunker 
Hill area in Los Angeles, and for 
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Boston. Large new apartment projects 
in park-like surroundings have risen 
on the South Side of Chicago and in 
Southwest Washington, D. C. New 
central shopping districts are planned 
for New Haven, St. Paul and other 
cities. A new industrial district is 
being built on Chicago’s West Side 
and plans for large-scale redevelop- 
ment of blighted areas are now being 
pushed forward in many American 
cities. 

In London, Cologne, Naples and 
Tokyo, the bombed out areas have 
been rebuilt mainly on the old pattern. 
New modern buildings have replaced 
old structures, but the desire of prop- 
erty owners to preserve the land values 
caused rapid rebuilding on the original 
street layout. Paris and Rome were 


consequently suffered no destruction 
of their historic monuments. The 
Cologne Cathedral and St. Paul’s in 
London were damaged, but repairs 
have enabled them to maintain their 
original appearance. 


Planned Cities 


Planned cities are not new. Mohenjo 
Daro in India was built about 2,300 
B.C. The Phoenician city at Byblos, 
whose ruins may still be seen, was 
laid out prior to 1,500 B.C. The ancient 
Roman cities were planned with two 
major streets, intersecting and leading 
to the Forum, with theatres, temples 
and baths conveniently located near 
residential sections, as the ruins near 
Jerash in Jordan and those of Pompeii 
show. If the Roman cities could be 
restored today with their temples, col- 
onnades, sculptures, forum and theatres 
as they were then, they would be the 
marvels of the Twentieth Century. 
Venice, which has preserved its original 
form, is a perfect gem, beautiful cameo 
enlarged, having a unity and charm in 
St. Mark’s Cathedral and its Square, 
the Campanile, the Doges Palace, the 
Grand Canal, which creates a harmoni- 
ous overall effect. Jaipur, built in 
north central India in 1728, has broad 
major avenues intersecting each other, 
lined with pink colored buildings of 
pleasing design. New Delhi, one of 
the newest of planned cities, the seventh 
Delhi built near the site, has a great 
mall displaying its government build- 
ings and broad, tree-lined streets. The 
master plan of the Delhi metropolitan 
area provides for a series of residential 
suburbs encircling New Delhi and Old 
Delhi, near each of which industries are 
to be located, so that travel time be- 
tween home and work will be reduced. 
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The Sector Theory of City Growth 

Despite some exceptions to a rigid 
pattern, most cities are found to have 
one select area where higher income 
families live. The high powered auto- 
mobile has made heights or elevations 
favored sites for new luxury or semi- 
luxury developments as in the case of 
Repulse Bay, in Victoria (Hong Kong), 
Mount Carmel in Haifa, the new sec- 
tion northeast of Naples and _ the 
heights above Beirut. Where the land 
is flat, some areas become fashionable 
because of parks or other attractions, 
as the 16th District of Paris between 
the Arc de Triomphe, the Seine and 
the Bois de Boulogne; the Hyde Park 
district of London; and the Heliopolis 
district of Cairo. 

In New Delhi, new 
government are 
strictly in accordance with income, that 
any family’s income may be deter- 
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mined. by the street on which it lives. 


Recent building in the United States 
also follows the same tendency to build 
new homes in areas started as higher 
income sections, such as the South 
Side of Tulsa, Nichols Hills in Okla- 
homa City, River Oaks in Houston, the 
Northwest sector of Washington, D. C. 
extending into Bethesda, Maryland, 
Sunset Boulevard in Los Angeles, the 
North Shore area of Chicago, West- 
chester County in New York and many 
others. The widespread use of the 
automobile however, has made possible 
a scattering of higher price or luxury 
homes over a wider range, some of 
which are not in line with the original 
trend to high value residential areas. 
Gone are the days when the million- 
aires were concentrated on Fifth Ave- 
nue or Riverside Drive in New York, 
on Prairie Avenue or Lake Shore Drive 
in Chicago. Fashionable streets still 
remain however, such as the Avenue 
Reforma in Mexico City, Park Avenue 
in New York, and the Avenues Henri 
Martin and Suchet in Paris. Palaces 
of the wealthy merchants of 15th and 
16th Century Venice face the Grand 
Canal today as they have for 300 years 
or more, but all have now been con- 
verted into flats, factories or hotels. 
An apartment building or a residence 
with high exterior walls can maintain 
a character somewhat independent of 
its surroundings. 

Can any of the experience of Euro- 
pean or Asiatic cities be applied to 
American cities? In addition to im- 
proving our downtown areas as sug- 
gested, more emphasis could be placed 
on apartment living. Already there 
is a pronounced trend toward apart- 


ments in the United States, as the 
number of these units built in 1958 
increased by 40 percent over 1957. 
Apartment builders can afford to buy 
central locations near shops and offices. 
The time, effort and expense of travel 
from home to work and shops can 
be greatly reduced. Also, the upkeep 
work of lawn mowing, house repair- 
ing and painting of the single-family 
house can be eliminated. It would also 
remove to a large extent the necessity 
to “keep up with the Joneses” next 
door. Millions of American families 
are mortgaged to the hilt trying to 
meet payments on a house and a new 
car at the same time. Sometimes they 
curtail food expenditures to keep up 
an appearance of prosperity by living 
in a new house in a new neighborhood. 

The ownership of the single-family 
home will remain for a long time the 
cherished accomplishment or the goal 
of the average American family with 
children. In many cases it is a neces- 
sary sacrifice to provide a proper en- 
vironment and school facilities for 
growing youngsters. However, there 
could be a greater emphasis on apart- 
ment living for families whose children 
have grown up and gone to homes 
of their own or for couples without 
children. The demand for apartments 
could be stimulated by selling more of 
them on a co-operative basis, in which 
the buyer is responsible only for his 
own unit and does not have a contin- 
gent liability to pay for vacancies in 
the building. 

From the foregoing analysis, it ap- 
pears that many principles applicable 
in American cities would not work in 
European or Asian cities. Conversely, 
methods and rules operating there 
could not be successfully transplanted 
here. A widespread ownership of auto- 
mobiles and the growth of a middle 
class could promote the American type 
of suburban residential growth with 
outlying shopping centers in other 
countries. This pattern is already 
taking place in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
and it will probably be realized in West 
Germany, where there is a growing 
middle class and an increasing private 
ownership of autos. 

A comparison of American with 
European and Asiatic cities does serve 
the purpose, by the very sharpness of 
the contrast, of bringing out the virtues 
and defects of our own city structure 
in clear relief. It also shows the limi- 
tations of applying our theories to cities 
abroad which have a different social 
background and a much longer period 
of growth. 
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